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In  the  Foot  Hills  of  the 
White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire 


Designed  to  interest  the  most  critical  of 
onr  nation’s  vacationists  and  nature  lovers 
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“E’en  Now  I  Hear  the  Soft  Music  of  the  Falls  of  Song” 
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Where 
lake  and 
mountain 


seem  to  meet 


IAKE  WINNIPESAUKEE,  the  largest  and  love¬ 
liest  water-sheet  in  New  Hampshire,  is  to-day 
j  one  of  the  country’s  most  popular  summer  vaca- 
— *  tion  resorts. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  it  holds  this  high 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  American  public,  for  there  are 
few  lakes  in  all  the  world  so  superbly  and  munificently 
endowed  with  the  attractions  of  scenery,  climate,  history 
and  social  life  and  enjoyment  that  go  to  make  up  the  ideal 
resting-place. 

One  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  Winnipesaukee 
must  be  indeed  finical.  Large  in  area,  picturesque  in  con¬ 
formation  and  with  waters  of  crystalline  purity,  its  ser¬ 
rated  shores  are  indented  with  the  most  romantic  coves 
and  harbors,  and  it  is  partly  inclosed  by  tiers  of  green 
hills  and  noble  mountains  that  attain  their  crescendo  in 
majestic  Mt.  Washington  itself. 

With  an  elevation  of  more  than  five  hundred  feet, 
Winnipesaukee’s  air  is  of  the  purest,  most  invigorating 
quality.  From  a  scenic  standpoint  it  is  absolutely  a  fin- 


The  Regal  Trinity  of  Mountain,  Lake  and  Island 


LAKE  WINNIPES  AUKEE 


ished  product  of  nature,  lacking  nothing  that  pleases  the 
eye  of  the  outdoor  devotee,  save  the  surf  of  old  ocean. 

In  the  glorious  ensemble  there  is  water,  mountain, 
island,  river,  meadow,  wilderness,  cloud  effect  and  sun¬ 
rise  and  sunset  pictures  the  most  beautiful  imaginable. 

Winnipesaukee  is  literally  “The  Smile  of  the  Great 
Spirit” — the  Great  Spirit  of  modern  outdoor  life  and 
study  and  recreation.  Thither  the  one  most  wearied  in 
body  and  mind  may  repair  with  full  assurance  that  the 
cares  of  business  and  household  life  will  fade  from  mem¬ 
ory  almost  with  the  first  view  of  the  beauteous  panorama. 

It  is  a  summer  resort  where  all  the  diversions  com¬ 
mon  to  inland  vacation  centers  may  be  enjoyed  to  the 
full,  and  where  congenial  companionship  or  comparative 
solitude  may  alike  be  assured.  There  is  hotel  life,  with 
its  ceaseless  round  of  indoor  and  outdoor  gaieties,  and 
farm  and  boarding-house  accommodation  for  those  who 
prefer  that  sort  of  summer  existence.  Camps  for  boys 
and  girls  upon  the  lovely  islands  that  gem  the  lake 
offer  their  fascinations  and  benefits  to 
the  younger  generation. 


An 

unrivaled 
diversity  of 
outdoor 
enjoyments 


Motor-boat 
races  are 
popular 
events  at 
Weirs 


Nothing  Is  More  Delightful  than  the  Lake  Shore  Drives 
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Excursion  steamers  and  motor  craft  afford  a  most 
exhilarating  means  of  transportation  and  recreation,  and 
even  house-boats,  so  common  in  more  southern  waters, 
have  been  introduced.  There  is  fishing,  rowing,  canoeing, 
sailing,  bathing,  water  polo  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
pastimes  to  be  enjoyed  by  all;  tramping  around  the  shores 
of  the  lake  and  through  the  adjacent  hills  that  look  down 
upon  their  own  reflections  in  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the 
water  may  likewise  be  indulged  in,  and  interesting  drives 
to  a  hundred  different  points  are  possible. 

In  brief,  at  Winnipesaukee  there  is  practically  no  limit 
to  the  diversity  of  outdoor  recreations  at  the  disposal  of 
the  vacationist.  Even  in  winter  it  offers  the  enticements 
of  ice-boating,  skating  and  fishing,  and  many  of  its 
habitues  love  the  region  so  devotedly  that  even  during  the 
season  of  frost  and  snow  it  draws  them  back  like  a  magnet. 

So  potent,  indeed,  is  the  spell  that  this  glorious  lake 
weaves  about  its  lovers,  that  in  at  least  one  instance  it  has 
happened  that  one  of  them  has,  at  his  own  request,  been 
laid  away  after  death  on  one  of  its  verdant  islands,  there 
to  sleep  his  last  sleep  with  the  everlasting  music  of  the 
waters  chiming  upon  its  rocky  shores. 

Strong,  indeed,  must  be  the  charm  of  a  place  when 
even  in  death  its  lovers  will  not  be  separated  from  it ! 

Scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  history  of  some  of 
Europe’s  famous  lakes  is  that  of  Winnipesaukee.  In  the 
annals  of  New  England  it  is  closely  associated  with  the 
early  period  of  ceaseless  and  unrelenting  warfare  between 
the  newly  arrived  white  men  and  the  native  Indians. 

It  is  from  the  roving  red  man  that  the  name  of  the  lake 
is  derived,  for  “Winnipesaukee,”  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
spelled,  “Winnipeseogee,”  is  variously  translated  “The 
Beautiful  Water  in  a  High  Place” 
and  “The  Smile  of  the  Great 
Spirit.”  There  is  a  singu¬ 
lar  appropriateness 
to  each. 

Being  the  source 
of  one  of  their 
favorite  highways, 


A  paradise 
of  fishing 
bathing  and 
water 
pastimes 


The 

memory 
of  the 
red  man 
lingers 
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A  home-like 
feeling 
takes  hold 
of  one  on 
arriving  at 
the  Lake 


the  Merrimac  River,  it  was  natural  that  the  aborigines 
should  find  in  Lake  Winnipesaukee  a  convenient  halting- 
place  in  connection  with  their  predatory  excursions  into 
Canada,  or  their  return  therefrom,  perchance  with  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  whose  last  look  upon  the  beautiful  face  of 
nature  was  directed  at  this  smiling  sheet  of  water. 

The  Indians,  in  these  early  days,  when  motor-boats 
were  as  far  removed  from  the  thoughts  of  mankind  as 
airships,  had  important  villages  at  Weirs  (or  Aque- 
dochtan,  in  their  own  tongue),  Ossipee  and  Fryeburg. 
At  the  first-named  place,  now  one  of  the  most  important 
vacation  resorts  and  railroad  stations  on  the  lake  shore, 
they  had  from  time  immemorial  maintained  a  series  of 
fish  weirs,  from  which  fact  the  present  name  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  is  derived. 

Music,  oratory  and  plain,  every-day  summer  “loafing” 
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to-day  take  the  place  at  Weirs  of  the  smoke-talk  and  war- 
dance  of  centuries  agone.  At  various  parts  of  the  lake 
shore  and  vicinity  arrow-heads,  fragments  of  pottery, 
parts  of  ancient  fish  weirs  and  trees  containing  carved 
pictorial  representations  of  Indian  deeds  of  valor  have 
from  time  to  time  been  discovered.  Melvin  Village, 
on  Moultonboro  Bay,  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite 
rendezvous  of  the  aborigines,  and  in  this  vicinity  arrow¬ 
heads  and  stone  hammers  are  occasionally  found  to 
this  day. 

Although,  on  account  of  its  remoteness,  the  Winni- 
pesaukee  region  did  not  figure  as  extensively  in  the  war¬ 
fare  between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians  as  did 
Massachusetts  itself,  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  more 
than  one  armed  expedition  against  the  painted  enemies 
of  the  whites  hereabouts. 

The  most  historic  expedition  in  this  direction,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  of  Capt.  Simon  Willard  and  Capt.  Edward 


The 

grand  tour 
of  the  La\e 
is  as 

good  as  a 
day  at  sea 


Oh !  for  the  Emerald  Pool  ’neath  Its  Verdant  Dome  on  a  Sultry  Summer’s  Day 


Johnson,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  who,  in 
1652,  were  sent  by 
the  authorities  “to 
find  out  the  most 
northerly  part 
of  the  Merimacke 
River.” 

These,  with  Jonathan  Ince,  an  artist,  who  accompanied 
them,  were,  in  all  probability,  the  first  white  men  to  gaze 
upon  the  beauties  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee. 

As  a  result  of  their  visit,  they  left  something  for 
posterity  as  interesting,  in  its  way,  as  Plymouth  Rock. 
This  is  the  famous  “Endicott  Rock”  at  Weirs,  which  has 
been  viewed  by-  many  of  the  thousands  who  have  visited 
the  lake  for  a  summer  outing,  or  who  have  gone  through 
Weirs  to  the  mountains  by  train. 

This  curious  relic  of  bygone  days,  now  one  of  New 
Hampshire’s  most  treasured  possessions,  was  discovered 
about  1830,  its  existence  having  been  absolutely  forgotten 
in  the  nearly  two  centuries  that  had  elapsed  since  the  com¬ 
missioners  and  their  assistants  had  selected  and  marked 
it  as  an  official  indication  of  the  source  of  the  Merrimac 
River. 

At  the  time  mentioned  the  outlet  of  the  lake  was 
being  deepened  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  one  of  the 
early  steamers  built  to  ply  upon  the  lake,  and  which  was 
constructed  at  what  is  now  Lakeport.  As  the  result  of 
throwing  a  dam  across  the  stream,  a  large  flat  boulder  was 
discovered  a  few  feet  under  water  with  this  inscription: 

S  W 

JOHN 

ENDICVT 
GOV 


E  I 
W  P 


An  unexpected  “find”  like  this,  of  course,  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  a  careful  search  of  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colonial  government  was  made.  This  brought  to  light 
the  interesting  fact  that  when  the  government  was  endeav¬ 
oring  to  establish  its  line  “three  miles  north  of  any  and 


The 

discovery 
of  Lake 
Winnipe¬ 
saukee 
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The  first 
expedition 
from  Massa 
chusetts 


every  part  of  the  Merrimack,”  from  the  ocean  to  the 
source  of  the  river,  it  sent  the  two  commissioners,  Willard 
and  Johnson,  to  officially  ascertain  the  facts. 

The  impelling  reason  for  this  was  a  legal  action 
against  the  colony  by  the  Mason  heirs.  Even  the  Indians 
differed  as  to  whether  the  true  source  of  the  Merrimac 
was  the  Winnipesaukee  River  where  it  unites  with  the 
Pemigewasset  River  at  Franklin,  or  Lake  Winnipesaukee 
or  Profile  Lake,  which  respectively  give  rise  to  the  Winni¬ 
pesaukee  and  Pemigewasset  Rivers. 

The  early  white  residents  were  told  by  some  of  the 
Indians  that  the  Winnipesaukee  River  was  the  true  Merri¬ 
mac,  but  the  famous  chief,  Passaconaway,  maintained  that 
it  was  the  Pemigewasset.  It  was  the  contention  of  the 
Mason  heirs,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Merrimac  was 
really  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Winnipesaukee  and 
Pemigewasset  Rivers,  at  Franklin. 

Evidently  quite  willing  to  give  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  the  full  benefit  of  any  possible  doubts,  the 
two  commissioners,  accompanied  by  Jonathan  Ince  and 
John  Sherman  as  surveyors,  forthwith  began  their  historic 
journey  into  the  wilderness  (albeit  not  in  a  Boston  & 
Maine  parlor  car),  and  eventually  decided  that  the  place 
to  establish  their  mark  was  at  ancient  Aquedochtan,  or 
Weirs.  They  located  and  marked  the  now  famous  Endi- 
cott  Rock  as  “the  head  of  the  Merrimac,”  entirely  disre¬ 
garding  old  Passaconaway’s  dictum,  and,  according  to 
instructions,  established  the  Massachusetts  line  three  miles 
north  of  it.  Running  easterly  from  this  point,  the  line 
came  out  on  the 
Atlantic  coast 
at  Upper  Clap¬ 
board  Island, 
in  Casco  Bay. 

It  is  officially 
recorded  that 
the  commis¬ 
sioners,  with 
their  surveyors, 
boat  or  canoe 


The  Surrounding  Country  Contains  Hundreds  of  Pine  Groves 


This  Rock  Spring  Near  Gilford  Is  of  the  Purest  Water  and  Is  Typical  of  the  Region 
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crews  and  Indian  guides  (the  Indians  were  rather  indis¬ 
pensable  at  that  period),  journeyed  up  the  Merrimac  and 
Winnipesaukee  Rivers  in  July,  1652.  The  order  of  the 
“Gov.  and  Co.  of  Massachusetts  Bay,”  authorizing  the 
expedition  and  survey,  was  as  follows: 

“31  May  1652.  For  the  better  difcovery  of  the  north  line  of  our 
pattent,  it  is  ordered  by  this  Court,  that  Capt.  Symond  Willard  &  Capt. 

Edward  Johnfon  be  appoynted  as  commiffioners  to  procure  such  artifts _ 

&  other  affiftants  as  they  shall  judge  meete  to  goe  with  them  to 
find  out  the  moft  northerly  part  of  -tkeJVTerimache  river,  and  that  they 
be  supplied  with  all  manner  of  neffeffaryes  by  the  Treafurer  fitt  for 
this  journey,  &  that  they  ufe  theire  utmoft  skill  ar^  abilitie  to  take  a 
true  obfervation  of  the  latitude  of  that  place,  and  that  they  doe  it  with 
all  convenient  speed,  and  make  returns  thereof  to  the  next  seffion  of 
this  court.” 


The  report  of  the  commissioners,  setting  forth  the 
result  of  their  mission,  was  as  follows: 


“Whereas  wee  John  Sherman  and  Johnathan  Ince  were  procured 
by  the  aforefaid  Commiffioners  to  take  the  latitude  of  the  place  above 
named,  Our  Answer  is,  that  at  Aqne-dehcan,  the  name  of  the  head  of 
v  ^  ^ '  •'  the  Merrimack  where  it  iffues  out  of  the  Winnananuffekit,  upon  the 
firft  of  Auguft,  one  thoufand  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  we  obferved 
and  by  obfervation  found  that  the  Latitude  of  the  place  was  forty- 
three  degrees,  forty  minutes,  and  twelve  seconds,  befides  thofe  minutes 
which  are  to  be  allowed  for  the  three  miles  more  north  wch.  run  ito 
the  Lake.  In  witnefs  whereof,  we  have  subfcribed  our  names  this  nine¬ 
teenth  of  October,  one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

Jon.  Ince, 
j0HN  Sherman' 


Jur.  coram  me.  - 


.Joh  n  Enmcqtt,  GubJr. 


After  being  allowed  to  remain  in  its  bed  of  sand  for 
many  years,  its  inscription  subject  to  the  deteriorating 
effects  of  the  water,  a  movement  to  raise  and  properly 
protect  the  rock  was  begun  in  1885.  While  the  work  of 
raising  it  was  in  progress,  in  1890,  unfortunately  it  was 

broken  across 
the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  and  it 
was  necessary 
to  bolt  it  to¬ 
gether.  From 
the  proceeds 
of  an  appro¬ 
priation  voted 
by  the  New 
H  a  m  p  s  hire 


The  famous 

Endicott 

Rock 
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Awaiting  Legislature,  a  substantial  and  artistic  canopy  of  rough- 
the  arrival  hewn  granite  was  placed  over  the  boulder  in  1892,  thus 

of  the  preserving  it  from  further  ill  use  for  all  time.  A  bronze 

steamer  figure  of  an  Indian  stands  in  characteristic  attitude  on  the 

“Mt.  Wash-  apex  of  the  structure,  and  on  each  corner  of  the  platform 

ington  ”  surrounding  it  is  placed  a  light. 

Formerly  a  wooden  bridge  connected  the  mainland 
with  the  rock,  but  this  was  carried  away  by  ice  and  water, 
and  in  July,  1901,  a  new  bridge  of  iron  and  steel  of 
handsome  design,  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  was 
placed  in  commission  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  rock  is  not  only  one  of  the  great  features  of 
Weirs,  but  it  is  to-day  regarded  as  one  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire’s  most  cherished  historic  landmarks. 

Upon  the  granite  structure  surmounting  it  (an  ex¬ 
cellent  illustration  of  which  is  given  in  this  booklet) ,  is  a 
tablet  bearing  the  words:  “Endicott  Rock,  1652.” 
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The  story  of  the  marking  of  the  boulder,  which  is  of 
a  dark  color,  is  inscribed  as  follows : 

“Endicott  rock.  The  name  of  John  Endicut,  governor,  and  the 
initials  of  Edward  Johnson  and  Simon  Willard,  commissioners  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  John  Sherman  and  Jonathan  Ince,  sur¬ 
veyors,  were  inscribed  upon  the  rock  Aug.  i,  1652,  to  mark  the  head 
of  the  Merrimac  river.  A  line  three  miles  northward  of  this  rock  was 
claimed  by  that  colony  as  the  northern  limit  of  their  patent. 

E  J  JOHN  S  W 

W.  P  ENDICVT 

.J  S  GOV  .J  I 

“The  structure  which  covers  this  historic  stone,  long  known  as 
Endicott  rock,  was  erected  for  its  protection  in  1892,  by  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  accordance  with  joint  resolutions  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  approved  Sept.  7,  1883,  and  Aug.  25,  1885. 

John  Kimball, 

Erastus  F.  Jewell,  Commissioners, 

Joseph  B.  Walker." 

The  interesting  structure  is  in  full  view  of  passengers 
on  Boston  &  Maine  trains.  It  is  but  a  few  minutes’  walk 
from  the  station. 


Where 
the  lovely 
Merrimac 
begins 


The  Ledges  about  the  Shore  Afford  Good  Foundations  for  Private  Wharves 
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These  are  the  more  important  points  of  Lake  Winni-  Early 
pesaukee’s  early  history,  although  the  beginnings  of  some  settlements 
of  its  present  settlements  could  be  traced  back  to  quite  by  the 
ancient  times.  Centre  Harbor,  for  example,  was  settled  whites 
as  early  as  17 55,  long  before  the  ubiquitous  “summer 
boarder”  began  to  take  shape  as  a  factor  in  human  affairs. 

“How  beautiful  tht  morning  breaks, 

Upon  the  King  of  mountain  lakes ! 

The  forests,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach, 

Stretch  green  and  still  from  either  beach, 

And  leagues  away  the  waters  gleam 
Resplendent  in  the  sunrise  beam.” 

Thanks  to  modern  transportation,  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  vacation  seeker  whose  objective  point  is  Lake  Winni. 
pesaukee  does  not  have  to  trust  himself  to  canoes  and  In¬ 
dian  guides,  like  the  Colonial  commissioners  who  gave  us 
Endicott  Rock. 

Winnipesaukee  is  a  little  more  than  a  “century  run” 
from  Boston,  the  principal  terminal  of  the  all-embracing 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  there  is  not  a  single  one  of 
the  one  hundred  or  so  miles  of  the  journey  that  can  fairly 
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There  Are  Stretches  of  Sand  Beach  That  Extend  Out  under  Water  for  One  to  Three  Hundred  Feet 
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One 
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be  set  down  as  uninteresting.  This,  indeed,  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  most  excursions  over  the  Boston  &  Maine 
system.  Although,  in  a  sense,  it  is  the  commercial  and 
industrial  cornerstone  of  New  England,  yet  it  really  seems 
to  have  been  fashioned  as  a  “vacation  road,”  for  most 
journeys  over  it  are  a  vacation  in  themselves. 

The  tourist  has  choice  of  three  different  routes  to 
Winnipesaukee  from  “The  Hub.”  He  may  go  via  East¬ 
ern  Division  to  Wolfeboro,  getting  some  entrancing 
glimpses  of  the  Atlantic  and  its  surf-washed  strand  en 
route.  Another  route  lies  through  a  smiling  section  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  via  the  Western 
Division,  to  Alton  Bay,  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
popular  of  the  Winnipesaukee  resorts. 

The  third  and  favorite  avenue  is  the  far-famed  Merri- 
mac  Valley  route,  which  takes  the  traveler  in  fast-moving, 
comfortable  trains  along  the  curving  banks  of  the  lovely 
Merrimac  River,  passing  Lowell,  Nashua,  Manchester, 
Concord  (the  capital  of  the  Granite  State),  Laconia, 


The  Weirs  Boat  Landing  Is  at  the  Station 
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Lakeport,  and  other  interesting  communities,  and  in  a 
few  hours  depositing  him  at  Weirs,  the  great  railroad, 
steamboat  and  social  headquarters  of  the  lake,  in  full 
view  of  Winnipesaukee’s  fairest  charms. 

This  is  a  ride  that  poets  often  have  praised  in  verse, 
and  novelists  woven  into  their  romances.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  and  inspiring  railroad  journeys  in  all 
America,  for  the  Merrimac  is  a  most  beautiful  stream, 
with  almost  the  classic  loveliness  of  the  Rhine. 

No  river  in  New  England,  unless  it  be  the  tributary 
Nashua,  affords  such  charming  reflection  effects,  the  trees 
that  line  its  banks  being  reproduced  on  its  still  surface  with 
almost  startling  fidelity. 

It  was  upon  this  fascinating  stream,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  that  the  flotillas  of  the  Indians,  in  war  and  in 
peace,  were  wont  to  move;  and  in  later  years  it  has  felt 
the  oar  and  paddle  sweeps  of  such  great  Americans  as 
Henry  D.  Thoreau  and  John  Boyle  O’Reilly. 

Shortly  after  the  train  leaves  attractive  Laconia,  the 
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tourist  receives  a  foretaste  of  the 
scenic  delights  that  are  in  store  for 
him  through  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
Winnipesaukee’s  pretty  companion 
lake,  Winnisquam,  or  Great  Bay. 

This  smaller  sheet  has  never  en¬ 
joyed  the  vogue  of  its  more  fam¬ 
ous  associate,  but  it  has  many  ad¬ 
mirers,  for  all  that,  and  is  to-day 
a  favorite  resort  of  cottagers  and 
campers.  Winnisquam  lies  outspread  on  the  left  of  the 
traveler,  and  looking  beyond  its  further  shore  he  may 
receive  his  first  uplifting  glimpse  of  the  distant  White 
Mountains,  an  acquaintance  that  will  surely  ripen  into  love 
and  friendship  ere  he  brings  his  vacation  outing  to 
a  close. 

Lake  Winnisquam  is  about  nine  miles  long  and  two 
miles  wide  at  its  broadest  part.  It  is  enfolded  by  tree- 
clad  hills,  is  gemmed  throughout  its  upper  portion  with 

picturesque  islets  admirably  adapted 
to  camping  purposes,  and  in 


Nature  at  Her  Best  Invites  the  Artist  and  Photographer 


From  Garnet  Hill  the  Lake  Lies  before  One  Like  a  Map 
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every  respect  well  deserves  its  Indian  name,  which  signifies 
“beautiful  water.” 

The  next  stopping  place  beyond  Laconia  is  Lakeport, 
formerly  called  Lake  Village,  and  itself  a  part  of  La¬ 
conia.  Lakeport  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  community, 
with  a  romantic  main  street  and  lovely  outlooks  upon  lake 
and  mountain.  It  is  situated  at  the  southerly  end  of  Long 
Bay,  or  Lake  Paugus,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee, 
and  is  a  junction  point  with  that  branch  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  system  that  runs  around  the  sightly  south  shore 
of  Winnipesaukee  and  links  Lakeport  with  Alton  Bay. 
Not  a  few  visitors  prefer  to  make  their  headquarters  here, 
especially  during  the  early  spring  fishing  season,  when  the 
Winnipesaukee  trout  and  bass  are  fairly  aching  to  be 
transferred  to  the  fisherman’s  creel. 

Should  the  tourist  be  too  impatient  to  wait  until 
reaching  any  of  the  more  distant  centers,  in  order  to  enjoy 
a  panoramic  view  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee  and  its  envk 
rons,  he  might  well  leave  the  train  at  Lakeport  and 
ascending  Mt.  Belknap,  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  gaze, 
spellbound,  upon  one  of  the  most  entrancing  pictures  in 
all  the  great  outdoor  world. 

This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many 
remarkable  views  of  Winnipesaukee  from  its  surrounding 
eminences. 

Looking  northward,  as  though  from  an  anchored 
airship,  the  visitor  sees  spread  before  him  a  panorama 
scarcely  less  impressive  than  that  afforded  from  the  rim  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,  although,  of  course,  of  an 
entirely  different  character. 

Shining  like  silvered  glass,  the  great  lake,  with  its 
intricate  ramifications  and  its  count¬ 
less  green  islands,  lies  at  his  feet  like 
a  painted  map.  Here  and  there  upon 
its  dimpling  surface  glide  excursion 
steamers,  motor-boats,  sailboats  and 
canoes;  but  these  are  mere  incidentals, 
for  the  time  unnoticed  in  the  wonder¬ 
ful  ensemble  of  the  picture  itself.  In 
the  middle  foreground  lies  the  most 
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open  and  unobstructed  portion  of  the  lake,  wherein  a  fleet 
of  war  vessels  might  readily  maneuver.  This,  with  the 
clustering  islands  and  the  majestic  background  of  hills  and 
mountains  stretching  away  into  the  illimitable  north,  are 
the  first  values  of  the  picture  that  sink  into  the  mind. 

Almost  directly  across  from  where  the  visitor  stands, 
many  miles  away,  rises  the  white-crowned  summit  of  lofty 
Mt.  Washington,  with  Carter  Dome,  Mt.  Lafayette  and 
other  well-known  members  of  the  White  and  Franconia 
ranges  keeping  friendly  companionship  with  it. 

Within  the  compass  of  the  lake  panorama  itself  may 
be  discerned  a  multitude  of  peaks,  from  Sandwich  Dome 
on  the  west  to  Mt.  Whittier  on  the  east,  and  including 
Tripyramid,  Passaconaway,  White  Face,  Mt.  Livermore, 
Mt.  Paugus,  Mt.  Chocorua,  Mt.  Kearsarge,  and  the 
nearer  Squam  and  Ossipee  Mountains  and  Red  Hill.  To 
the  east  of  Mt.  Whittier,  Lake  Ossipee  and  Silver  Lake 
add  their  jewels  to  the  scenic  setting,  and  on  the  western 
extremity,  beyond  glittering  Asquam  Lake,  rise  Mts.  Osce¬ 
ola,  Moosilauke,  Prospect  and  Israel. 

These  are  Alps  of  New  England,  and  the  loftiest 
of  them  rears  its  breeze-swept  summit  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  elevation  of  Mt.  Belknap,  on  which  the  visitor 
stands.  Nowhere  is  there  a  more  beautiful  and  har¬ 
monious  blending  of  lake  and  mountain.  It  is  one  of  the 
Almighty’s  most  perfect  pictures. 

When  the  eye  has,  in  some  degree,  grown  accustomed 
to  the  beauty  and  immensity  of  the  panorama  it  begins  to 
take  in,  one  by  one,  the  details  of  the  scenic  mosaic. 

At  the  feet  of  the  visitor  runs  the  irregular,  pictur¬ 
esque  southern  shore  of 
the  lake,  along  which 
the  railroad  winds  its 
way,  through  Gilford, 

Glendale,  Belknap 
Point,  Lake  Shore  Park, 

Spring  Haven,  West 
Alton  and  Mount 
Major  to  Alton  Bay, 
on  the  extreme  right. 


Next  the  mind  tries  to  grasp 
the  contour  and  number  of  the 
myriad  of  islands  that  nature,  with 
lavish  and  quite  impartial  hand, 
scattered  over  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  lake.  To  enumerate  them  is 
practically  an  impossibility;  and 
no  less  difficult  is  it  to  analyze 
their  remarkable  conformation. 
Everything  in  the  shape  of  an 
island  that  ever  was  fashioned, 
and  almost  everything  in  point  of 
size,  is  represented  in  this  remarkable  archipelago. 

Originally  it  was  claimed  for  Winnipesaukee  that  it 
possessed  an  island  for  every  day  in  the  year,  save  leap 
year;  but  the  process  of  consolidation,  and  of  elimination, 
that  has  been  in  progress  in  human  affairs  during  the  last 
few  years,  has  not  even  spared  such  purely  physical  things 
as  islands;  and  so,  through  removals  and  bridgings  and 
fillings  the  total  number  of  “bodies  of  land  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water”  in  Lake  Winnipesaukee  has  gradually 
been  reduced  to  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-five.  The 
tourist  who  is  not  content  to  accept  this  or  any  other  un¬ 
official  estimate  can  easily  satisfy  himself  by  personally 
counting  them. 

There  are  ten  of  these  islands  that  have  an  area  of 
more  than  one  hundred  acres,  and  one  that  has  one  thou¬ 
sand  acres.  From  this  they  gradually  diminish  to  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  mere  verdure-clad  rocks. 

The  larger  of  these  islands  project  themselves  more 
or  less  sharply  into  the  view,  and  toward  the  northerly 
side  of  the  lake  Long  Island  looms  up  like  an  impor¬ 
tant  summer  resort  in  itself — which  it  in 
reality  is. 

To  the  left,  Long  Bay,  with  Lakeport 
at  its  end,  Meredith  Bay,  with  Weirs  and 
Meredith  at  either  extremity,  and  Centre 
Harbor,  with  its  stately  colony  of  hotels, 
are  sharply  defined  prolongations  of  the 
lake.  To  the  north  lies  Moultonboro  Bay, 
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with  the  communities  of  Moultonboro  and  Melvin  Village 
nestling  near  its  shores,  and  finally  sweeping  east  and  then 
southwest  come  Tuftonboro  Bay,  Wolfeboro  Bay,  backed 
by  Lake  Wentworth,  and,  the  narrowest  and  most  fiord¬ 
like  estuary  of  all,  Alton  Bay. 


Going 
aboard  for 
the  trip 
around  the 
lake 


It  is  impossible  to  give,  in  geometrical  terms,  any 
adequate  description  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee’s  conforma¬ 
tion.  Were  the  simile  not  so  foreign  to  its  character,  it 
might  be  compared  to  a  great  aqueous  centipede.  Its 
innumerable  bays,  lagoons  and  coves  sprawl  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  direction,  and  its  islands  and  rocks  are  constantly 
turning  up  in  the  most  unexpected  places,  the  despair  of 
the  amateur  navigator  and  the  delight  of  his  passengers. 
It  is  scenic  confusion  of  the  most  pronounced  kind; 
and  yet  it  is  an  orderly  and  emphatically  a  picturesque 
confusion. 


One  introduces  statistics  into  such  a  sublime  picture 
with  a  twinge  of  conscience;  but  it  is  well  to  know  that 
Winnipesaukee  is  about  twenty-nine  miles  long  and  from 
one  to  seven  miles  wide,  and  that  its  area,  exclusive  of  its 
islands,  is  about  seventy-one  square  miles.  Should  one 
aspire  to  make  a  record  for  pedestrianism  by  walking 
entirely  around  its  sinuous  shores,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
cover  a  distance  equal  to  that  between  Boston  and  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles. 

Winnipesaukee  has  an  altitude  high  enough  to  guar¬ 
antee  immunity  from  malaria.  Indeed,  the  entire  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  region  are  wholly  inimical  to  anything 
of  that  sort. 

It  was  largely  through  glacial  action  that  this  vast 
“ante-chamber  to  the  White  Hills”  was  fashioned.  The 
influence  of  the  Ice  Age  can  be  readily  studied  in  the 
conformation  of  its  surrounding  mountains,  and  in  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  lake  itself.  To  its  peculiar 
origin  it  owes  not  only  its  remarkable  shape  and  make-up, 
but  also  the  crystal  clarity  of  its  waters,  in  itself  a  most 
important  factor  in  making  of  Winnipesaukee  a  great 
natural  sanatorium.  No  lake  born  of  the  lowlands,  and 
with  flat  and  regular  shores,  no  matter  how  picturesque, 
could  ever  hope  to  be  the  health  resort  that  Winnipe¬ 
saukee  is. 

“No  other  lakes  are  so  beautiful  as  those  of  glacial 
origin,”  says  one  New  England  authority  on  this  subject; 
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What  Is  Prettier  than  the  White  Birches  and  Tender  Green  against  the  Blue  Background? 


Glimpses  Such  as  This  Are  to  Be  Had  Anywhere  on  Winnipesaukee’s  256  Miles  of  Shore 


One  of  the  largest  and 
best  stations  on  this  part 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
system  is  maintained  at 
Weirs,  and  adjoining  it  is 
the  wharf  at  which  the 
famous  and  favorite  “Mt. 
Washington”  and  the 
other  steamboats  and  A  summer 
launches  that  transport  city  in  the 
passengers  around  the  lake  make  their  terminus.  On  a  wilderness 
busy  summer  day,  and  particularly  just  after  a  big  excur¬ 
sion  has  arrived  from  Boston  or  some  other  large  city, 
the  scene  at  wharf  and  station  is  a  decidedly  animated  one. 

Year  by  year  Weirs  has  grown  as  a  community,  until 
to-day  it  has  a  formidable  array  of  hotels,  cottages  and 
stores.  Its  growth  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  phenomenal.  It  is  a  small  summer  city  closely 
enfolded  by  the  wilderness.  The  soft  summer  breezes 
from  off  the  cool  lake  sigh  through  its  sweet-smelling 
pine  groves,  and  from  its  eminences  one  may  enjoy  pano¬ 
ramic  views  of  lake  and  mountain  that  are  nothing  less 
than  enchanting. 

The  Ossipee  Mountains  are  its  near  neighbors.  Red 
Hill,  the  objective  point  of  many  a  tramping  party  from 
Centre  Harbor,  is  also  well  defined,  and  Sandwich  Dome, 
Tripyramid,  Passaconaway  and  Paugus  are  easily  identi¬ 
fied.  So,  also,  is  the  pointed  peak  of  historic  Chocorua, 

“The  pioneer  of  a  great  company 
That  wait  behind  him,  gazing  toward  the  east.” 

A  short  walk  from  the  center  of  the  settlement  will 
reward  the  visitor  with  a  satisfying  view  of  Mt.  Lafayette. 

It  has  been  well  said  that:  “The  natural  features  of 
Weirs  and  its  neighborhoods  retain  still  their  primitive 
qualities,  and  are  largely  wild  and  unreclaimed,  as  was 
the  case  when  the  Winnipesaukee  and  Ossipee  tribes  were 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  section.  The  site  is  most  pic¬ 
turesque,  the  territory  rising  boldly  from  the  lake  shore 
in  successions  of  elevations  and  lofty  hills,  with  forest 
growths  a  chief  element  in  the  belongings.” 
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The  Weirs  not  only  is  a  headquarters  for  the  regular  pas- 

open  gate  senger  craft  that  ply  over  the  lake  in  zigzag  lanes,  but  it 
is  a  rendezvous  for  the  great  and  constantly  increasing 
flotilla  of  motor-boats  and  launches,  the  property  of  pri¬ 
vate  owners,  which  are  a  modern  feature  of  Winnipe- 
saukee  transportation. 

Scores  of  these  fleet  flyers,  some  of  them  capable  of 
attaining  twenty-five  miles  or  more  an  hour,  are  nowadays 
to  be  seen  flitting  across  the  surface  of  the  lake,  like  swift- 
moving  shuttles,  and  giving  unbounded  pleasure  to  their 
owners  and  the  latter’s  fortunate  guests.  A  fortune  is 
invested  in  these  vessels,  which  range  in  size  from  mere 
toy  boats,  up  to  the  proportions  of  sea-going  steam  yachts. 
So  important  a  factor  in  the  outdoor  life  of  the  region 
have  they  become,  in  fact,  that  regular  regattas,  with  all 
their  attendant  bustle,  excitement  and  display  of  bunting, 
are  nowadays  a  part  of  the  summer  scheme  at  Win- 
nipesaukee. 

By  means  of  these  motor-craft,  the  owners  or  occu- 
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pants  of  private  cottages  or  camps  on  the  islands  or 
around  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  enabled  to  make  “party” 
and  other  calls  upon  their  neighbors  and  friends,  quite 
independent  of  the  regular  passenger  steamboats. 

Sailboats,  rowboats,  canoes  and  even  houseboats  help 
to  swell  the  numbers  of  Winnipesaukee’s  variegated  pleas¬ 
ure  fleet.  It  is  a  sort  of  amphibious  community  anyway, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  its  members  live  upon  or  in  the 
water  much  of  the  time.  Indoor  life  is  a  negligible 
quantity  at  Winnipesaukee,  save  in  inclement  weather. 

The  popular  method  of  getting  from  place  to  place 
around  the  lake  is,  of  course,  by  taking  passage  upon  the 
“Mt.  Washington.”  This  staunch  and  speedy  steamer 
has  been  maintained  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  system  for 
many  years,  and  has  come  to  be  almost  as  much  a  part 
of  the  lake  and  its  life  as  the  surrounding  “everlasting 
hills”  themselves. 

The  “Mt.  Washington”' plies  regularly  throughout  the 
vacation  season  between  Weirs,  Centre  Harbor,  Wolfe- 
boro,  Alton  Bay  and  several  of  the  larger  island  communi¬ 
ties,  connecting  with  through  trains  at  such  of  them  as  are 
railroad  stations.  It  furnishes  a  most  delightful  and  satis¬ 
factory  means  of  seeing  the  splendid  water  sheet  in  almost 
its  entirety,  and  is  a  great  convenience  to  vacationists  who 
wish  to  get  from  point  to  point  around  the  lake,  or,  per¬ 
chance,  to  spend  an  entire  day  in  that  most  delightful  of 
all  Winnipesaukee  diversions,  a  complete  tour  of  the  lake. 

This  is  a  treat  that  is  enjoyed  by  thousands  who  come 
thither  from 
the  large  New 
England  cities 
for  one-day  ex¬ 
cursions.  Not 
only  are  they 
enabled  to 
make  the  entire 
circuit  of  t  h  e 
lake,  taking  in 
Alton  Bay, 

Wolf  eboro, 


You  Have  Here  a  Reminder  of  Old  Castles,  Hid  with  Mountain  Tops  of  Evergreen  Round  about 
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Weirs  and  Centre  Har¬ 
bor,  but  they  can  have 
a  first-class  dinner  ad¬ 
mirably  served  on  board, 
to  which  they  invariably 
bring  an  appetite  that 
only  New  Hampshire 
ozone  can  induce. 

In  addition  to  the 
service  performed  by  the 
“Mt.  Washington,”  there  are  also  local  steamboat  lines 
connecting  with  Melvin  Village,  Lakeport,  Union  Wharf 
and  other  tourist  points. 

It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  the  Lake  Winnipesaukee 
section,  with  its  up-to-date  transportation  and  mail  service, 
its  telephone  and  telegraph  facilities,  its  motor-boats  and 
houseboats  and  its  fine  hotels,  has  now  practically  every 
“modern  convenience”  except  the  wireless  telegraph. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  booklet  to  describe  in 
exact  detail  the  various  steamboat  routes  across  the  island- 
dotted  lake,  but  rather  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the 
delectable  country  that  goes  under  the  name  of  Winnipe¬ 
saukee.  A  guide-book  may  easily  err  on  the  side  of  being 
too  specific.  It  is  well,  sometimes,  to  leave  a  few  things 
for  the  tourist  to  discover  for  himself — for  is  not  every 
vacation  trip  in  some  sense  a  voyage  of  discovery? 

Meredith  Village,  near  neighbor  to  Weirs,  and  about 
four  miles  to  the  north  of  it,  is  another  lovely  Winni¬ 
pesaukee  haunt  that  its  regular  visitors  firmly  believe  to 
be  “the  best.”  It  has  a  large  summer  clientele,  whose 
wants  are  catered  to  by  the  proprietors  of  fifteen  hotels 
and  boarding-houses.  It  is  situated  at  the  end  of  Mere¬ 
dith  Bay,  the  extreme  northwest  arm  of  the  lake,  and  well 
deserves  its  designation  as  “one  of  the  most  picturesque 
of  all  the  lake  towns.”  Like  Weirs,  it  has  both  railroad 
and  steamboat  facilities.  The  village  is  the  center  of  a 
diversified  section  of  vacation  country,  well  supplied  with 
lakelets,  ponds  and  streams.  The  social  life  of  the  place 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  in  no  part  of  the  lake  have 
the  vacationists  more  favorable  opportunities  for  boating, 
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fishing,  walking,  camping,  driving  and  other  outdoor  pas¬ 
times.  Ashland  is  the  next  railroad  station  beyond  it, 
and  lovely  Asquam  Lake — a  Winnipesaukee  in  minia¬ 
ture — lies  back  of  Pine  Hill,  a  few  miles  away.  One  of 
the  favorite  drives  from  Meredith  is  to  Centre  Harbor, 
five  miles  distant. 

The  regulation  way  of  reaching  Centre  Harbor,  how¬ 
ever,  is  by  steamboat  from  Weirs,  Alton  Bay  or  Wolfe- 
boro — the  three  great  railroad  gateways  of  the  lake.  At 
Centre  Harbor,  the  tourist  finds  himself  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  from  Boston,  and  in  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  interesting  summer  resorts  in  America. 

The  retired  situation  of  Centre  Harbor,  coupled  with 
the  great  beauty  of  its  scenery,  has  made  it  for  years  one 
of  the  most  popular  vacation  places  in  the  Boston  & 
Maine  territory.  In  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  its 
progress  has  been  wonderful.  Hundreds  of  city  people 
pass  their  annual  vacations  here,  finding  excellent  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  score  of  well-kept  hostelries,  the  larger 
of  which  will  accommodate  two  hundred  and  fifty  guests. 

So  deeply  are  the  Centre  Harbor  sojourners  enamored 
of  their  summer  home  that  they  must  needs  form  a  sort  of 
alumni  association,  in  order  that  they  may  get  together  in 
the  big  cities  where  they  reside  in  the  winter  time,  as  well 
as  the  summer  season.  These  midwinter  reunions  of  sum. 
mer  vacationists  have  come  to  be  an  important  feature 
of  social  life  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  and  other  places 
besides  Winnipesaukee  have  inspired  them. 

The  village  of  Centre  Harbor  is  situated  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  elevation  above  the  lake  level,  and  from  the 

windows  or  piazzas  of 
any  of  the  hotels  mag¬ 
nificent  views  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery  may 
be  enjoyed.  Its  com¬ 
parative  nearness  to  As¬ 
quam  allows  it  to  share, 
in  a  sense,  two  of  New 
England’s  finest  lakes. 
In  approaching  Cen- 
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tre  Harbor  from  Weirs,  the 
steamer  passes  Governor’s  and 
Stone  Dam  Islands,  Timber, 

Welch,  Bear,  Beaver,  Black 
Cat  and  other  pretty  islands, 
and  is  never  at  any  time  very 
far  from  one.  There  is  a  land¬ 
ing  place  at  Bear  Island  and  a 
hotel  accommodating  seventy-five  or  more  guests.  One  of 
the  numerous  lighthouses  that  aid  navigation  by  night  is 
located  on  this  island. 

A  most  charming  picture  of  these  emerald  isles  and 
their  surrounding  waters  unfolds  itself  from  the  slopes 
or  summit  of  Red  Hill  (two  thousand  and  thirty-eight 
feet),  the  well-known  eminence  that  rises  between  Centre 
Harbor  and  Moultonboro,  and  which  is  frequently  the 
objective  point  of  three-fourths  of  the  summer  sojourners 
in  each  place. 

Another  favorite  local  excursion  from  Centre  Harbor 
is  that  to  Ossipee  Park,  one  of  the  finest  outlooks  in  the 
nearby  Ossipee  Range  (one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  to  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  feet)-. 
Its  wide-spreading  vistas  of  mountain,  lake  and  island  and 
its  lovely  waterfall  make  it  one  of  the  most  charming 
places  in  this  part  of  the  United  States. 

Chororua  Lake  and  Mountain  are  also  frequently 
visited  by  Centre  Harbor  tourists,  and  Sandwich,  Sand¬ 
wich  Centre  and  North  Sandwich,  all  connected  with  the 
latter  place  by  stage  and  having  suitable  accommodations 
for  vacationists,  are  also  on  the  visiting  list. 

Moultonboro,  an  exceedingly  attractive  village,  with 
peace  and  content  written  all  over  it,  is  a  five-mile  stage 
ride  from  Centre  Harbor.  It  was  originally  the  home 
of  the  Ossipee  Indians,  and  many  mementoes  of  their 
occupancy  have  been  found  there. 

Geographically,  the  antipodes  of  Centre  Harbor  is 
Alton  Bay,  snuggled  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  fiord-like 
estuary  of  the  same  name  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  twenty-nine  miles  distant.  For  many  years  it  has 
loomed  large  in  the  mind  of  the  tourist  public,  and  has  a 
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reputation  for  beauty,  restfulness  and  health-giving  quali¬ 
ties  that  it  well  deserves.  By  most  direct  rail  route  (West¬ 
ern  Division)  it  is  ninety-six  miles  distant  from  Boston, 
and  it  also  may  be  reached  from  Lakeport,  on  the  White 
Mountains  Division,  over  the  Lake  Shore  branch  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  system,  a  magnificent  ride  skirting  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake,  passing  such  attractive  points  as 
Glendale,  Belknap  Point,  Lake  Shore  Park,  Spring  Haven, 
West  Alton,  Mount  Major  and  Loon  Cove,  the  two  latter 
resorts  being  situated  on  the  shore  of  Alton  Bay  itself. 
The  admirable  transportation  facilities  of  Alton  Bay  are 
completed  by  the  service  of  the  steamer  “Mt.  Wash¬ 
ington,”  which  connects  with  principal  trains  here,  and 
afterwards  goes  to  Wolfeboro,  Long  Island,  Centre  Har¬ 
bor  and  Weirs. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  rail  journey 
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between  Lakeport  and  Alton  Bay,  and  especially  that 
part  between  Belknap  Point  and  West  Alton,  affords  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  unobstructed  views  of  the  lake  that 
can  be  obtained  from  or  near  its  own  level.  The  picture 
presented  of  the  lake  with  its  marvelous  background  of 
green  and  purple  mountains  and  its  own  dancing  waves 
is  certainly  one  that  should  satisfy  the  soul  of  the  most 
artistic.  After  looking  upon  it  the  beholder  will  fully 
agree  with  the  statement  that  “no  lake  scenery  in  the 
United  States  excels  it — perhaps  none  equals  it  in  a 
pleasing  combination  of  the  savage  and  gentle,  grand 
and  exquisite.” 

There  is  a  large  and  growing  cottage  colony  at  Alton 
Bay,  many  of  the  large  New  England  centers  being  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  owners  and  occupants,  and  there  is  excel¬ 
lent  accommodation  for  transient  visitors  both  here  and  at 
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Alton,  about  a  mile  south.  Some  of  the  cottages  are 
picturesquely  half  hidden  in  the  foliage  that  clothes  the 
steep  banks  of  the  pretty  bay  or  the  projecting  headlands 
on  the  lake  beyond.  So  striking  are  some  of  these  com¬ 
binations  of  nature  and  architecture,  indeed,  that  the 
beholder  sometimes  is  more  than  half  convinced  that  he 
is  looking  upon  Swiss  or  Japanese  scenery  instead  of  the 
American  variety. 

The  Alton  Bay  contingent  of  summer  visitors  enjoys 
the  same  outdoor  pursuits  and  pastimes  as  do  those  at  the 
other  large  centers  on  the  lake.  Even  the  fisherman  is 
favored  here  equally  with  other  sections.  Alton  Bay  has 
its  own  flotilla  of  motor  and  other  craft.  What  a  won¬ 
derful  transformation  has  taken  place  in  lake  navigation 
since  the  first  steamboat  was  placed  in  commission  away 
back  in  1835  ! 

There  are  many  delightful  drives  to  be  enjoyed  in  and 
around  Alton  Bay,  and  among  the  favorite  tramping  and 
picnicking  excursions  are  those  that  are  made  to  Belknap 
and  Gunstock  Mountains,  the  superb  views  from  which 
already  have  been  described.  Mt.  Major  is  another 
sightly  eminence  much  resorted  to. 

Great  train-loads  of  one-day  excursionists  pour  into 
Alton  Bay  from  Boston  at  frequent  intervals  during  the 
vacation  season,  to  re-embark  upon  the  waiting  steamboat 
and  be  taken  upon  the  memorable  circuit  of  the  lake. 
Indeed,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  one  hundred 
thousand  or  so  passengers  who  annually  sail  on  the  lake 
enter  it  through  this  charming  gateway. 

Rattlesnake  Island,  with  an  area  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  heavily  wooded  and  with  bold  shores,  lies 
not  far  from  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Alton  Bay, 
and  has  for  near  neigh¬ 
bors  picturesque  Dia¬ 
mond  and  Sleeper’s  Is¬ 
lands.  Eagle,  Rum, 

Jolly,  Badger,  Whale- 
back,  Ship,  Moose, 

Cow  and  Barndoor  are 


the  eastern  end  of 
the  lake,  is  a  sum- 
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mer  resort  that  not  only  bears  an  historic  name,  but  has 
an  interesting  local  history  itself.  It  was  named  in  honor 
of  General  Wolfe,  the  hero  of  Quebec,  and  is  a 
thoroughly  representative  and  altogether  delightful  New 
England  town.  It  possesses  modern  stores  and  fine 
private  residences,  and  several  of  its  summer  hotels  are 
among  the  oldest  and  best  known  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake. 

Wolfeboro  is  a  terminal  point  on  the  Eastern  Division 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  miles 
from  Boston.  Its  importance  as  a  tourist  center  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  nearly  a  score  of  hotels  and  board¬ 
ing-houses,  accommodating  from  ten  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  guests  each.  Its  highways  and  byways  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  attractive,  for — 

“There  swaying  branches  lace  and  meet 
In  canopies  of  green 
Above  an  old-time  village  street, 

Quiet  and  cool  and  clean.” — Hilton  R.  Greer. 

The  arrival  and  departure  of  train  and  steamboat  are 
important  events  in  Wolfeboro’s  daily  routine,  and  when 
this  is  not  on  the  cards,  the  stay-at-homes  indulge  in  vari¬ 
ous  amusements  in  and  around  the  hotels  or  go  for  walks 
over  the  hills  through  which  the  Wolfeboro  thorough¬ 
fares  wind  so  seductively.  Like  the  other  Winnipesaukee 
habitues,  however,  a  majority  of  the  visitors  are  usually 
to  be  found  out  on  the  lake  rowing,  fishing  or  motor¬ 
boating  and  acquiring  a  coat  of  bronze  that  will  take  many 
weeks  of  office  or  home  incarceration  to  remove. 

The  views  from  the  Wolfeboro  hills  are  superb,  and 
present  the  kaleidoscopic  Winnipesaukee  in  a  different 
light  from  those  to  be  had  from  any  other  point  of 
vantage.  According  to  the  direction,  the  panorama  in¬ 
cludes  charming  Lake  Wentworth  (on  whose  shores  once 
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Whittier  Falls,  Ossipee  Mountain  Park 


stood  the  summer 
residence  of  the 
noted  Colonial  gov¬ 
ernor,  John  Went¬ 
worth),  Whiteface, 
Tumble  Down 
Dick,  and  Cotton 
Mountains,  Mont  Delight,  North  and  South  Wolfeboro 
and  the  Belknap  Mountains.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
“the  quiet  content  of  the  town  itself  but  enhances  the 
whole  moving  beauty  and  solemnity  of  the  scene,  and  one 
might  truly  think  oneself  in  another  world  for  a  time. 
There  is  something  about  it  all  that  strongly  suggests  the 
lovely  Bras  d’Or  scenery  in  Cape  Breton.” 

Among  the  favorite  drives  from  Wolfeboro  may  be 
mentioned  that  around  Lake  Wentworth,  a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles,  and  to  Mirror  Lake,  a  delightful  tourist 
retreat  back  of  Tuftonboro  Bay,  four  miles  from  Wolfe¬ 
boro;  Melvin  Village  and  Ossipee,  ten  miles  distant;  Ossi- 
pee  Park,  seventeen  miles;  Devil’s  Den,  eight  miles;  Tuf¬ 
tonboro  Neck,  six  miles,  and  Cropple  Crown,  seven  miles. 
There  is  an  excellent  livery  service  in  Wolfeboro.  The 
rate  for  board  here  ranges  from  five  dollars  to  twenty-five 
dollars  a  week.  There  are  many  excellent  houses  through¬ 
out  the  Winnipesaukee  region  where  good  board  is  to  be 
had  at  from  five  dollars  to  eight  dollars  a  week. 

No  encomium  of  Wolfeboro  would  be  complete  with¬ 
out  some  reference  to  its  fame  as  a  Winnipesaukee  fishing 
center.  For  many  years  it  has  been  a  favorite  resort  with 
amateur  fishermen  from  Boston  and  other  cities.  Scores 
of  these  descend  upon  the  place  in  May,  which  is  the  best 
time  for  the  sport  here,  and  for  days  the  single  topic  of 
discussion  and  speculation  in  Wolfeboro  is  of  bass,  trout 
and  pickerel  in  assorted  weights  and  catches.  The  sport 
is  kept  up  more  or  less  throughout  the  entire  summer,  and 
few  of  the  disciples  of  rod  and  reel  go  home  disappointed. 
Everything  in  the  way  of  boats,  bait  and  other  accessories 
is,  of  course,  provided  by  the  enterprising  residents. 

Wolfeboro  grows  in  grace  as  a  vacation  center  year 
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by  year,  and  its  glory  is  never  likely  to  be  dimmed  by  any 
of  the  other  Winnipesaukee  resorts. 

Mirror  Lake,  a  near  neighbor  of  Wolfeboro’s,  is  a 
small  but  attractive  resort  that  is  rapidly  becoming  well 
known  and  popular.  It  is  charmingly  situated  behind 
Tuftonboro  Neck,  in  the  town  of  Tuftonboro,  and  has 
half  a  dozen  boarding-houses  always  well  filled  with  city 
people. 

In  addition  to  drives  previously  mentioned,  Upper  and 
Lower  Beech  and  Melvin  Ponds  and  Melvin  and  Nine¬ 
teen-Mile  Rivers  are  within  easy  reach.  The  small 
streams  that  enter  the  lake  hereabouts,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Winnipesaukee  country  in  general,  afford  excellent 
sport  in  the  way  of  brook  trout  fishing.  The  views  from 
the  hills  around  Mirror  Lake  are  very  fine. 


“Close  beside  in  shade  and  gleam 
Laughs  and  ripples  Melvin  stream ; 

Melvin  water,  mountain-born, 

All  fair  flowers  its  banks  adorn ; 

All  the  woodland’s  voices  meet, 

Mingling  with  its  murmurs  sweet.” 

One  of  the  loveliest  and  most  peaceful  retreats  in  all 
the  Winnipesaukee  region  is  Melvin  Village,  located  on 
Moultonboro  Bay,  in  the  town  of  Tuftonboro,  and 
nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  Ossipee  Mountains. 

This  is  one  of  the  lake  resorts  that  has  come  into 
vogue  during  the  last  few  years.  From  a  modest  and 
retiring  hamlet,  with  little  to  disturb  the  even  current  of 
its  social  life,  it  has  grown  to  be  a  thriving  vacation  center 
with  a  season  population  of 
seven  hundred  or  so,  some  two 
hundred  of  whom  are  likely  to 
be  found  there  at  any  one  time 
during  the  height  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  with  the  number  of  its 
visitors  increasing  every  year. 

While  Melvin  Village  was 
practically  unknown  to  the 
casual  Winnipesaukee  visitor  a 
decade  or  so  ago,  the  problem 
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of  late  has  been  to  find  sufficient  accommodation  for 
those  who  have  desired  to  spend  their  vacation  there.  As 
the  place  began  to  grow  in  popularity  with  city  folks,  the 
farmers  and  others  in  the  vicinity  threw  open  their  homes 
to  them ;  hotels  and  boarding-houses  were  built,  residences 
enlarged,  summer  cottages  erected  and  the  general  aspect 
of  the  place  improved. 
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Melvin  Village  is  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  Wolfeboro,  but  it  has  an  excellent  steamboat 
service  with  Weirs  and  other  lake  points.  The  past  six 
or  seven  years  has  witnessed  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
summer  cottage  colony,  and  to-day  there  are  in  the  village 
some  twenty-five  cottages  occupied  by  their  owners  during 
the  entire  summer  (and  in  some  cases  during  a  part  of  the 
autumn  and  winter),  and  costing  all  the  way  from  six 
hundred  dollars  to  eight  thousand  dollars  each.  The 
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demand  for  sites  for  these  summer  residences  has  caused 
land  to  double,  and  in  some  instances  treble,  in  value,  so 
that  Melvin  Village  has  had  a  real  estate  boom,  as  well 
as  a  great  and  profitable  influx  of  “summer  boarders.” 

The  whole  policy  of  the  residents  has  been  to  make 
this  business  of  entertaining  summer  visitors  a  permanent 
and  paying  one.  Seven  dollars  a  week  for  board  and 
room,  or  five  dollars  for  meals  and  two  dollars  for  a  room 
outside,  will  be  about  the  average  Melvin  Village  rate; 
and  the  boarders  get  real  milk  and  cream,  as  well  as 
an  abundance  of  vegetables  and  fruit  fresh  from  the 
farm. 

The  good  work  which  the  individual  residents  of  the 
place  have  been  doing  to  build  up  their  community  is 
being  ably  seconded  by  a  village  improvement  society,  in 
which  the  leading  citizens  of  the  place  are  associated. 
The  society  is  bending  its  efforts,  in  a  public-spirited  way, 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  roads,  the  beautifying  of 
private  grounds  and  the  deepening  of  the  harbor.  That 
the  inhabitants  have  always  had  an  eye  for  the  esthetic 
is  evident  from  the  neatness  of  their  white-painted  houses 
and  the  lovely  flower  gardens  that  surround  them  in 
many  cases. 

As  to  the  natural  surroundings  of  the  place,  these  could 
be  by  no  possibility  improved.  Situated  at  the  north¬ 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  the  pretty  village  is 
guarded  by  the  brooding  Ossipee  range  of  mountains, 
while  across  the  bay  and  the  intervening  islands  of  the 
lake  rise  the  glorious  Belknap  and  Alton  Mountains,  blue 
and  beautiful  in  the  distance  and  always  a  dominating 
feature  of  the  landscape. 

From  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  village  allur¬ 
ing  glimpses  of  the  Sandwich  range  and  many  of  the 
well-known  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains  are  to  be 
enjoyed,  while  the  bay  itself  sparkles  like  a  sheet  of  tur¬ 
quoise  below.  It  is  a  Swiss-like  scene,  lacking  only  the 
glaciers  and  guides,  and  with  an  air  that  even  Switzerland 
might  envy. 
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As  is  quite  natural,  the  summer  visitors  at  Melvin 
take  their  chief  recreation  upon  the  surface  of  the 
dimpling  bay.  This  picturesque  estuary  of  the  lake  is 
generally  shallow  and  ledgy  around  the  shores,  but  there 
are  deep  channels  affording  plenty  of  “sea  room”  for  the 
large  fleet  of  rowboats  and  gasoline  launches  which  carry 
happy  parties  on  delightful  daylight  or  moonlight  excur¬ 
sions  or  fishing  trips. 

Fishing  occupies  a  goodly  part  of  the  attention  of 
many  of  the  visitors  here,  including  the  ladies,  and  big 
catches  of  bass  are  of  daily  occurrence.  The  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  finny  tribe  most  sought  for,  perhaps,  is  pickerel ; 
and  there  is  also  an  abundance  of  black  bass,  lake  trout 
and  perch.  Landlocked  salmon  weighing  eight  and  nine 
pounds  have  been  landed  here,  and  there  have  been  some 
famous  catches  of  trout. 

Live  bait  is  generally  used  by  the  fishermen,  but  once 
in  a  while  flies  are  tried  with  good  success.  The  early 
spring  fishing  tempts  many  up  to  this  part  of  the  lake,  as 
in  the  case  of  Wolfeboro,  and  it  is  getting  to  be  quite  the 
thing  for  the  fishermen  to  run  up  for  a  day  or  two  during 
the  winter  and  try  for  pickerel  through  the  ice.  Special 
houses  with  stoves  and  other  comforts  in  them  are  owned 
by  some  of  the  Melvinites.  In  the  autumn,  after  the 
regular  vacationists  have  departed,  the  gunners  make  their 
appearance,  and  many  a  good  bag  of  woodcock,  partridge 
and  duck  is  brought  in. 

The  drives  from  Melvin  Village  include  those  to 
Wolfeboro,  Mirror  Lake,  Tuftonboro  Centre,  Ossipee 
Corner,  Moultonboro 
and  Centre  Harbor. 

Camp  Wawbeek  is  a 
couple  of  miles  from 
the  village,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful 
and  retired  retreats 
in  the  entire  region. 

The  sunrise  and 
sunset  pictures  here¬ 
abouts  are  glorious, 
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and  even  the  morning  mists 
that  hang  over  the  bay 
until  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  dissipates  them  have  a 
rare  beauty  of  their  own. 

Melvin  Village  has  two 
mails  a  day  during  the 
summer  season. 

The  town  of  Tuftonboro  itself  was  settled  subsequent 
to  the  Revolution,  and  its  two  first  “taverners”  were 
licensed  by  the  selectmen  in  1796.  Long  before  this 
period,  however,  the  red  men  had  spent  a  part  of  their 
summer  vacations  upon  the  shores  of  Melvin  Bay,  and  an 
interesting  collection  of  stone  axes,  flint  arrow-heads  and 
iron  tomahawks  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  that  fact. 
Some  of  these  have  been  found  along  the  shores  of  the 
lake  very  recently.  The  Ossipee  Indians,  who  bequeathed 
them  to  posterity,  have  long  been  but  a  memory,  however. 

As  there  is  one  glory  of  the  sun  and  another  glory  of 
the  stars,  so  there  is  one  beauty  of  the  lake’s  shore  and 
another  beauty  of  its  islands. 

Winnipesaukee,  as  already  noted,  is  rich,  to  the  point 
of  opulence,  in  islands.  In  the  very  nature  of  things, 
social  life  upon  them  differs  somewhat  radically  from  that 
which  pertains  to  the  more  crowded  communities  on  shore. 

In  Winnipesaukee  there  are  islands  and  islands.  Some 
of  them  are  owned  or  leased  by  clubs,  some  are  privately 
owned  by  wealthy  city  folk,  others  are  in  a  semi-public 
status,  while  yet  others  are  little  sample  sections  of  No 
Man’s  Land,  too  small  and  insignificant  to  merit  the 
dignity  of  ownership  at  all. 

There  are  habitues  of  Winnipesaukee  who  know  inti¬ 
mately  every  island,  islet  and  rock  in  the  lake,  just  as 
they  know  the  likeliest  lurking  places  of  trout  and  bass 
and  salmon;  but  of  the  great  human  tide  that  ebbs  and 
flows  in  this  tideless  inland  sea  every  summer,  but  few 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  real  beauty  and  fascination  of 
life  upon  these  picturesque  Crusoe  domains. 

On  some  of  these  lovely  wooded  islands  there  are 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.,  boys’  and  outing  club  camps,  where  life  is 
scarcely  less  gay  and  strenuous  than  at  Centre  Harbor  or 
Weirs.  On  others,  again,  there  is  perhaps  but  a  single 
family,  whose  members  may,  if  they  choose,  enjoy  a 
solitude  as  pronounced  as  that  which  might  be  found  in 
the  fastnesses  of  remote  mountains. 

It  is  this  secluded  insular  family  life  that  is  among 
the  most  interesting  phases  of  Winnipesaukee  summer 
existence.  Many  well-to-do  people,  among  them  not  a 
few  who  formerly  were  wedded  to  the  seashore  or  the 
mountains,  have  purchased  islands  or  large  tracts  thereon 
and  set  up  summer  establishments  that  might  well  be  the 
envy  of  royalty. 

They  have  erected  unpretentious  but  exceedingly  pic¬ 
turesque  houses  or  camps,  inside  of  which  the  visitor  will 
find  pianos,  cozy-corners,  Navajo  rugs  and  many  of  the 
other  accessories  of  city  luxury.  Great  fireplaces,  fash¬ 
ioned  from  all  the  available  specimens  of  local  stones,  lend 
the  finishing  touch  of  cheeriness  to  the  interior.  Perhaps 
even  a  billiard-room  is  included  in  the  list  of  home  com¬ 
forts,  and  on  rainy  days,  or  during  the  cool  evenings, 
those  who  do  not  care  to  while  away  the  time  at  bridge  or 
music  or  reading,  can  enjoy  the  pleasure  that  attends  the 
magic  clicking  of  the  ivory  balls. 

Outdoors,  the  fortunate  householder  and  his  family 
have  their  broad  piazzas,  from  which,  ensconced  in  ham¬ 
mocks  or  easy  chairs,  they  may  view  the  ever-glorious 
panorama  of  water,  mountain,  sky  and  passing  craft,  or 
the  surpassingly  beautiful  sunsets  for  which  the  region  is 
noted. 

A  fleet  of  motor-boats,  canoes  and  sailboats  awaits  the 
pleasure  of  the  household,  and  in  these  they  may  go  skim¬ 
ming  at  will  over  the  smooth  or  billowy  surface  of  the 
lake,  as  the  case  may  J^e,  indulging  in  favorite  excursions 
through  the  devious  windings  of  the  intricate  archipelago, 
taking  their  owners  to  the  seats  of  the  mighty — otherwise 
the  grocery  and  provision  stores  of  the  large  centers — to 
the  scene  of  race  or  regatta,  to  church,  or  to  the  island¬ 
landing  of  a  neighboring  summer  resident. 

Some  of  these  tireless  little  motor  craft  are  so  speedy 
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that  frequently  one  of 
them  will  circle  the  not- 
so-slow  lake  steamboats 
several  times  in  the 
course  of  a  friendly  brush. 
They  are  of  all  sizes  and 
models  and  propelled  by  all  the  known  forms  of  motive 
power,  and  when  they  are  “ragged  out”  in  their  bright 
bunting  on  regatta  day,  Marblehead  Harbor  at  rendez¬ 
vous  time  is  not  so  far  ahead  in  point  of  picturesqueness. 

The  weather  makes  but  little  difference  with  the 
motor-boat  contingent,  even  with  the  ladies.  In  the 
stiffest  of  blows,  such  as  will  kick  up  a  commotion  on  the 
lake  comparable  with  that  on  the  sea  itself,  men  and 
women  alike  will  don  their  oil-skins  and  set  out  for  a 
formal  call  on  a  friend  “across  the  bay,”  caring  naught 
for  the  sousing  seas  that  ofttimes  drench  them  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  if  they  were  yachtsmen  beating  across  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  in  the  teeth  of  a  stiff  nor’easter. 

There  is  nothing  quite  as  unquenchable  as  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  seasoned  devotee  of  Winnipesaukee 
vacations. 

Winnipesaukee  is  superb  at  morning,  noon  and  at 
sunset,  but  perhaps  the  crescendo  of  its  enchantment  is 
reached  when  the  moon,  in  tropical  splendor,  hangs  high 
in  the  azure  dome.  To  describe  the  moonlight  beauties 
of  Winnipesaukee  is  as  difficult  as  to  portray  the  grandeur 
of  the  Grand  Canyon.  There  is  something  about  it  both 
thrilling  and  unreal. 

It  is  on  such  nights  as  these,  with  the  balmy,  balsam¬ 
laden  air  wafted  from  the  surrounding  hills  and  the  silence 
broken  only  by  the  distant  sounds  of  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music  and  the  soft  lap-lapping  of  the  wavelets 
against  the  shore,  that  one  may  live  a  whole  lifetime  in 
a  single  hour  at  Winnipesaukee. 

It  is  a  picture  that  recalls  the  lines  of  the  poet : 
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“Night — and  the  mystic  beauty  of  the  lake, 

The  hazy  outline  of  the  distant  hills : 

The  low,  long  stretch  of  rippling  blue : 

The  meadows  sprinkled  o’er  with  glistening  dew. 
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Night — and  the  silence  of  the  stars: 

The  cold,  calm  beauty  of  the  moon ; 

The  wavelets  lapping  on  the  silvery  strand : 

The  distant,  plaintive  calling  of  the  loon. 

Night — and  the  quiet  rustle  of  the  pines, 

Silent,  lone  guardians  of  the  shores, 

Stirred  by  the  gentle  southwest  wind. 

’Tis  night  in  God’s  own  out  of  doors.” — /.  E.  Rockwell. 


All  the  vacation  world  goes  out  on  the  lake  on  nights 
like  these,  and  “moonlight  excursions”  are  the  rule  every¬ 
where,  their  participants  ranging  in  number  from  two  to 
two  hundred. 

The  island-dweller  who  does  not  care  to  go  afloat 
drinks  in  the  rare  beauty  of  the  nocturnal  picture  from 
the  piazza  of  his  cottage,  while  from  piano,  organ, 
pianola,  phonograph,  guitar,  violin,  and  even  from  hurdy- 
gurdy,  the  notes  of  music  float  out  from  open  window  or 
prow  of  boat,  lending  its  own  enchantment  to  the  scene. 

The  daily  existence  of  these  insular  inhabitants  is,  of 
course,  ideal.  Their  letters,  telegrams  and  newspapers 
reach  them  daily,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  and  many  a 
business  and  professional  man  who  can  not  absolutely 
divorce  himself  from  his  worldly  affairs  is  in  this  way 
enabled  to  delightfully  combine  business  with  recreation. 

On  some  of  the  larger  estates  romantic  walks  have 
been  created,  and  bathing-houses,  tents  and  tepees  for  the 
younger  folks  and  summer  houses  and  observatories  have 
been  added  to  the  menage.  Even  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  inhabitants  is  not  neglected,  and  they  get  along  very 
nicely  without  the  aid  of  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the 
mainland.  On  one  of  the  islands — a  perfectly  ideal 
retreat  in 
every  way — a 
great  flat 
boulder  near 
the  shore  has 
been  conse¬ 
crated  to  the 
uses  of  an 
outdoor  sanc- 
tuary,  and 
here  on  Sun- 
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day  mornings,  one  or  more  of  the  half  dozen  city  clergy-  The  late 
men  who  have  summer  cottages  on  the  island  conduct  a  afternoon 
regular  church  service.  If  the  day  be  stormy,  the  services  bathes  the 
are  held  in  the  cozy  home  of  the  owner  of  the  estate  on  landscape 
which  the  “pulpit  rock”  is  located.  What  better  cathe-  with  gold 
dral  in  which  to  worship  the  Creator  could  there  possibly 
be  than  this  superb  outdoor  one? 

So  much  for  the  home  life  of  these  happy  isles  of 
Juan  Fernandez — and  the  story  of  its  delights  has  been 
but  one-half  told.  There  is  another  island  life  no  less 
appealing  to  the  outdoor  instinct,  and  that  is  the  one  in 
which  the  community  camp  figures  so  extensively. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  camps  at  Winnipesaukee,  and  at 
Winnisquam  and  Asquam  as  well.  There  are  camps  for 
boys,  and  there  are  camps  for  girls.  The  Boston  Y.  M.  C. 

A.  maintains  a  magnificent  island-camp,  and  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  of  the  same  city  also  has 
an  outing-place  for  the  benefit  of  its  members  and  guests. 
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The  Appalachians,  to  whom  all  lovers  of  outdoor  life 
in  New  England  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  have  their 
camp  on  Three-Mile  Island,  near  Centre  Harbor.  It  is 
an  all-the-year-round  resort  with  them,  for  winter  visits, 
as  well  as  summer,  are  made  to  it  by  the  members.  The 
island  is  delightfully  situated  in  sheltered  water,  and  has 
an  excellent  bathing  beach  and  the  best  of  boating  and 
canoeing  facilities. 

Parties  of  fifty  or  seventy-five  frequently  stay  at  the 
camp  for  varying  periods,  and,  in  addition  to  enjoying  the 
aquatic  pastimes,  indulge  in  fishing  and  in  tramping  ex¬ 
cursions  to  Belknap  and  Gunstock  Mountains,  and  to  the 
Ossipee  and  Sandwich  ranges.  They  have  a  number  of 
motor-boats,  rowboats  and  canoes  at  their  disposal. 

Each  member  of  the  party  usually  goes  equipped  with 
rubber  and  woolen  blankets,  drinking  cup,  tent  netting 
(for  they  live  very  close  to  nature  here),  mirror,  candle- 
lantern  and  other  articles  necessary  to  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  in  camping.  Sleeping  tents,  each  accommodating 
two,  are  provided,  and  some  of  the  campers  take  along 
their  own  tents.  The  favorite  mattress  is  that  made  of 
fir-balsam  boughs.  No  residents  of  New  England  get 
more  out  of  life  than  the  Appalachians,  and  in  no  part 
of  their  outdoor  domain  do  they  have  a  better  time  than 
in  camp  at  Lake  Winnipesaukee. 

Another  well-known  and  popular  camp  is  “Buena 
Vista,”  maintained  by  the  Boston  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  and  located  on  Sandy  Island  on  the 
northern 
side  of  the 
broadest 
open  section 
of  the  lake, 
between 
Centre  Har- 
b  o  r  and 
Wolf  eboro. 

It  contains 
about  eighty 
acres,  and 


was  purchased  by  the 
association  a  number  of 
years  ago.  Upon  this 
ideally  situated  camping 
place — which  has  been 
fittingly  denominated  “a 
young  man’s  vacation 
paradise” — several  hun¬ 
dred  boys  and  youths 
enjoy  a  memorable  outing  every  year. 

The  camp  itself  is  situated  in  the  center  of  a  large 
athletic  field,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  fringe  of  forest. 
There  are  several  buildings,  the  larger  being  known  as 
the  Alhambra,  a  roomy  structure  with  living,  assembly, 
reading,  recreation  and  ciining-rooms.  Even  a  dark-room 
has  been  provided  for  the  amateur  photographers. 

In  addition  to  the  sleeping  accommodations  in  the 
Alhambra,  there  are  two  other  large  dormitories  to  which 
fanciful  names  have  been  given. 

The  recreations  indulged  in  by  the  boys  include  ath¬ 
letic  sports  of  nearly  every  description,  dory  and  canoe 
races,  fishing,  swimming,  tennis,  water  polo,  baseball, 
basket-ball  and  mountain  climbing.  Excursions  of  various 
kinds  on  and  around  the  lake  are  made,  and  the  mental 
cultivation  of  the  young  campers  is  not  overlooked.  Like 
many  of  the  other  islands,  this  one  has  a  fine  bathing 
beach.  The  social  life  of  the  camp  is  all  that  vacationists 
of  this  age  could  desire.  Open-air  concerts,  illuminated 
by  bonfire,  are  frequently  given  and  are  enjoyed  not  only 
by  the  campers  themselves,  but  by  scores  of  visitors  from 
neighboring  resorts  and  islands. 

No  New  Hampshire  vacation  country  is  without  its 
“natural  wonders,”  and  Winnipesaukee  is  no  exception. 
On  the  farm  of  a  resident  of  Tuftonboro  Neck  is  a  large 
thirty-ton  boulder  showing  the  profile  of  a  perfectly 
formed  human  face  in  contemplative  mood,  and  which 
was  discovered  only  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  also 
other  notable  “profiles”  and  various  “Devil’s  Dens,”  “In¬ 
dian  Kitchens,”  and  other  natural  phenomena  in  which 
rock  formation  figures  prominently. 
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And  thus  it  happens  that  Winnipesaukee,  the  queen  of 
all  New  England  lakes,  still  reigns  with  undimmed  glory 
over  an  annually  increasing  host  of  loyal  subjects.  The 
Winnipesaukee  habit  is  one  that  seldom  leaves  the  man 
or  woman  who  has  become  addicted  to  it;  and  so  it  comes 
to  pass  that  each  year  witnesses  the  return  of  most  of  those 
who  have  previously  summered  at  the  lake,  reinforced 
by  hundreds  of  new  recruits  who  have  been  attracted  by 
its  fame. 

Winnipesaukee  has  such  a  vast  store  of  water,  scenery, 
bracing  air,  fine  fishing  and  facilities  for  outdoor  exercise 
and  pastime,  that  even  the  thousands  of  vacation  seekers 
who  have  been  drawn  to  its  shores  seem  at  times  to  be 
lost  in  its  immensity.  Thousands  more  might  yet  be 
added  to  its  summer  population,  and  their  presence 
scarcely  noticed. 
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